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HOUSEKEEPERS'   CHAT  Saturday,  November  21,  1936 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:     "NEWS  NOTES  EROM  WASHINGTON. "     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

— 00O00 — 

Listeners,   today's  letter  from  Washington  "begins  with  a  flower  question. 
Our  correspondent  inquires:     "What  fall  flower  is  a  native  of  one  Oriental  coun- 
try, the  national  flower  and  emblem  of  another,  takes  its  name  from  the  Greek, 
and  each  fall  is  on  special  display  at  the  U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington?" 

That's  the  question.     If  your  answer  is,  "Chrysanthemum",  you  can  con- 
sider yourself  at  the  head  of  the  class. 

Eor  our  correspondent's  letter  continues:     "The  chrysanthemum  is  a  native 
of  China  —  has  "been  in  cultivation  there  for  over  2000  years,  yet  is  the  national 
flower  and  emblem  of  Japan .     The  name  comes  from  2  Greek  words  meaning  'golden 
flower'.     And,  as  I  write,  over  600  varieties  are  on  display  in  the  experimental 
greenhouses  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here  in  Washington. 

"This  is  the  Department's  35th  Annual  Chrysanthemum  Show  when  the  public 
is  invited  to  see  some  of  the  results  of  the  plant  breeding  experiments.  All 
the  flowers  on  display  were  grown  by  the  Department's  plant  scientists,  and  over 
k00  of  the  varieties  were  originated  by  them.     The  show  is  like  a  chrysanthemum 
convention  where  distinguished  members  of  the  family  gather  and  new  varieties 
appear  in  public  for  the  first  time.     This  year  11  new  chrysanthemums  developed 
in  the  Department  are  making;  their  bow  for  the  first  time.     These  varieties  are 
so  new  that  they  only  received  their  names  during  the  past  year. 

"I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  picture  of  this  display  as  I  saw  it  with  the 
afternoon  sun  slanting  through  the  greenhouse  roof  and  lighting  up  that  mass  of 
color  —  shades  running  all  the  way  from  white  and  pale  yellow  to  gold,  bronze, 
lavender,  pink  and  deep  red. 

"The  long  center  bed  at  the  exhibit  held  the  more  spectacular  blooms  — 
the  Japanese  and  Chinese  varieties  for  greenhouse  cultivation.     Most  of  these 

i  plants  have  one  great  blossom  at  the  top  of  a  tall  stalk.     Many  of  them  stand 
over  7  feet  tall.    Among  these  I  saw  the  beautiful  yellow  flower  named  for  Mrs. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  a  tall  pink  one  named  'Ilo'   for  the  wife  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.     Other  familiar  names  were  Major  Edward  Bowes,  Grace  Cool- 
idge,  General  Pershing,  Edith  Cavell,  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson.     Some  of  these  flowers 

I  had  petals  with  a  contrasting  color  on  the  reverse.     In  form,  some  were  like 
globes  of  curved  petals,  others  were  of  the  anemone  type  —  more  flat,  with  a 
cushion-like  center  and  petals  arranged  regularly  around  it.     Then  many  were 
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gradations  from  these  two  types.     The  shape  of  the  petals  varied,  too  —  some 
were  fluted,   some  flat,  some  like  quills  and  some  like  tiny  tubes.    And  they 
ranged  all  the  way  from  the  short  and  straight  and  spreading  to  the  long,  drop- 
ping, twisted,  or  irregularly  curved.     At  either  end  of  this  great  center  bed 
were  exhibition  plants,  hearing  hundreds  of  flowers  instead  of  the  usual  one. 

"Then  hanked  along  the  sides  of  the  greenhouse  were  the  varieties  of 
interest  to  home  gardeners  —  the  hardy  pompoms  and  single  chrysanthemums  for 
outside  planting.     Each  plant  hears  several  sprays  of  flowers  in  a  color  range 
similar  to  that  of  the  large- flowered  type.     I  saw  among  these  single  flowers 
with  definite  centers  and  only  one  row  of  petals  —  like  a  daisy  or  marguerite; 
the  pompom  type  which  is  more  like  a  small  globe  with  small  even  petals;  and 
the  little  button  varieties. 

"You  might  think  that  with  chrysanthemums  to  the  right  and  chrysanthe- 
mums to  the  left,  that  would  be  enough  of  a  display,  even  for  an  ardent  flower- 
lover.     But  at  this  show  chrysanthemums  were  also  hanging  from  baskets  above. 
These  were  the  Japanese  Cascade  or  Mountain  varieties  which  have  trailing  branches 
and  small  white,  pink,  lavender,  yellow,  red  and  bronze  flowers. 

"The  first  Chrysanthemum  Show  of  the  Department  was  in  October  1902  — 
a  little  over  50  years  after  the  flower  was  first  introduced  into  this  country. 
Since  that  time  the  plant  men  have  developed  many  new  varieties  as  part  of  the 
plant  breeding  work.     As  I  understand  it,  they  develop  these  new  varieties  by 
crossing  2  strains  of  flowers.     When  they  obtain  an  unusually  beautiful  flower 
by  this  process,  they  propagate  it  by  cutting  shoots  from  it  and  planting  them. 
The  person  who  produces  the  flower  has  the  right  to  name  it  —  for  patent  pur- 
poses and  also  for  nurserymen's  and  florists'   identification.     Since  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry  develops  so  many  new  varieties,   it  is  responsible  for  many 
names  on  the  labels  at  the  show  —  names  like  that  of  the  First  Lady  and  former 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  so  on.     But  Department  chrysanthemums  also  carry 
descriptive  names  like  'Crystal  Dome'   for  a  tall  white  bloom  of  the  globe-type, 
and  'Armistice  Day1  for  a  striking  flower  of  dee£)-red  and  yellow  petals. 

"But  let  me  give  you  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  newcomers  on  display  this 
year.     Of  the  large-flowered  type  there  were  two  —  'Lisle  Morrison',  a  midseason 
variety  with  flowers  of  warm  chestnut-red  with  bronze-buff  color  on  the  reverse 
of  the  petal,  and  'Puck'  which  has  curious  fawn-colored  flowers  tinged  with  pink. 

"As  for  the  varieties  from  seedlings,   2  sisters  show  the  influence  of 
Japanese  blood  by  their  color  and  incurving  centers.     These  are  'Mulberry'  and 
'Quakeress'.     'Mulberry'   is  of  a  warm  amaranth  purple  that  looks  like  crimson 
under  artificial  light.     The  reverse  of  the  petal  is  silvery.     'Quakeress'  is 
a  taller  and  stiffer  plant  with  pinkish  lavender  flowers. 

"Two  new  white  varieties  are  'Noel'  and  'Carrara'.     The  3  new  single 
flowers  range  in  color  from  the  vivid  'Buccaneer'  with  deep  rust-red  petals 
around  a  yellow  heart  to   'Sara',  a  daisylike  flower  of  apricot-orange,  and 
'Rose  Lustre' ,  with  petals  of  an  old-rose  color  overlaid  with  a  transparent 
coppery  sheen.    A  sturdy  dwarf  plant  with  flat  asterlike  flowers  of  tan-yellow 
petals  was  called  'Muffins',  and  a  deep  rich  brownish  red  flower  'Vulcan'. 
Two  handsome  pink  flowers  were  'Crinoline'  and  'Delectable'. 
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"But  there        somebody  stop  me.     That1  s  enough  description  for  one  day. 
If  you  want  to  know  more  about  growing  chrysanthemums  yourself,  you  might  like 
to  own  the  bulletin  called  'Chrysanthemums  for  the  Home',  Farmers 1  Bulletin 
No.  1311.     You  can  have  it  by  writing  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C.1'  a, 

That  concludes  today' s  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington.     But  let  me  repeat  that  last  message  for  the  sake  of  home-gardeners 
and  flower-lovers.     You  are  welcome  to  a  copy  of  the  "bulletin  called  "Chrysan- 
themums for  the  Home",  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  I3H,  as  long  as  the  free  supply 
lasts.    Write  for  it  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


